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nce of Library Trustees 
7 _ from Board Meetings 


would seem that when one accepts 

‘He appointment as a trustee on the 
gard of a public library he would re- 

' that certain responsibilities go 
with the honor of the appointment. 
Nevertheless there are those who ac- 
‘pt this position tendered them by the 
xr with little feeling of responsi- 
‘tility and apparently little interest in 
‘the institution which is under the con- 
' trol of the board of library trustees. It 
." that unless there are regular 
eetings of this board to consider the 

" Welfare of the institution, it cannot be 
properly administered, but there are a 
mumber of cities in the state where 
- there has been great difficulty in having 
& majority of the members present at 
the meetings of the library board where 
the business should be transacted. The 
state law provides that there shall be 


nine library trustees, and it is usual for 
ive membes to be considered a quorum. 

As to the frequency of meetings of li- 
brary trustees,—once a month is none 
too often, if the board is to keep in 
touch with the needs and progress of 
the work. Occasionally, however, li- 
braries have been known to prosper 
with only quarterly meetings of the 
board, but whatever the decision is, it 
is surely not too much to expect that 
the trustees will consider the meetings 
in the nature of definite engagements 
which cannot be broken for trifling rea- 
sons. 


‘The last General Assembly amende:l 
the library law, to be found in section 
728 of the supplement to the code, by 
making provision that continued ab- 
sence from library meetings by a trus- 
tee shall constitute a vacancy. The text 
of the law as it now reads is as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The removal of any trustee perma- 
nently from the city, or his absence 
from six consecutive regular meetings 
of the board, except in case of sickness 
or temporary absence from the city; 
without due explanation of absence 
shall render his office as a trustee va- 
cant.’’ 

This amendment seemed necessary 
in order to make provision for securing 
active trustees, as cases might occur 
and in fact have been known to occur, 
where the appointment of library trus- 
tees made for the full period of six 
years, as provided for by law, resulted 
in the trustees having never attended 





a meeting of the library board. It is 
hoped that this amendment will serve 
to stimulate the inactive library trus- 
tees to be in attendance at all of the 
regular meetings and by this means 
give more practical support to the li- 
brarian and to the upbuilding of the 
institution which has been placed in 
their hands through the provision of 
the laws of the state. If, after ap- 


pointment, a trustee finds it impossible 
to give time and thought to the inter- 
ests of the library, by attending the 
board meetings, it is his obvious duty 
to send his resignation to the mayor. 





Library Boards Under the Com- 
mission Plan of City 
Government 


BY F. F. DAWLEY, CEDAR RAPIDS. 


The commission plan of city govern- 
ment is a new plan authorized by an act 
of the legislature passed in 1907. Un- 
der this law, as amended, any city of 
more than seven thousand population 
may abandon the old form of city gov- 
ernment and adopt the new or commis- 
sion plan. One of the principal differ- 
ences between the two forms is in the 
constitution of the city council. Under 
the old plan, the city or town was di- 
vided into several wards and each ward 
elected a member of the council. Under 
the new plan, all the members of the 
council are elected from the city at large, 
and the number of aldermen is reduced 
to four in cities having more than twen- 
ty-five thousand people and two in cities 
whose population is between seven thou- 
sand and twenty-five thousand. The 
small size of the council under the new 
plan, and the powers given to it, make 
the management of city affairs somewhat 
similar to the management of a private 
corporation by its board of directors or 
executive committee, or to the manage- 
ment of some state affairs by a public 
commission. Wherefore, this form has 
come to be commonly known as the com- 
mission plan. 


Certain provisions in the law 
this plan have raised questions ag tg 
effect upon the number and 
the library trustees. Under the 
library law adopted many years ago, 
library board consists of nine 
and has the exclusive control of the ex. 
penditure of library funds. The ques. 
tions now are: Does the new commission 
law reduce the number of trustegs 
three? and, does it give the city conng) 
the power to control and direct al] the 
details of library management? 

The commission law itself i 
that all laws governing cities of the first 
and second class and not incongj 
with the provisions of this act, shal] 
ply to and govern cities which adopt the 
new plan; and even in the absenee of 
such a provision it would be the rue 
that the new law would not repeal the 
old one unless it was clearly inconsistent 
with it. The commission law does not 
seem to be inconsistent with the old lay 
as to the number of trustees. The ney 
law provides, Section 1056-a26, Code 
Supplement, that the council shall at ity 
first meeting after the city election, o 
as soon as practicable thereafter, elect 
city clerk, solicitor, treasurer, civil en. 
gineer, certain other officers, ‘‘and three 
library trustees.’’ In Des Moines, which 
was the first city to adopt the commis 
sion plan, the city council and city at 
torney decided that this meant that the 
library board was to consist of only three 
members, and they have acted on this 
opinion to the present time. In Cedar 
Rapids the first council elected under 
the new plan held the same opinion asin 
Des Moines ; but the new council and eity 
attorney elected April, 1910, in Cedar 
Rapids have decided that the new law 
did not change the number of trustees, 
and they have reinstated the board of 
nine. The city council of Keokuk also 
holds that the board must still consist 
of nine members. 

This ruling is based upon the fact that 
under the old law the terms of three 
members of the board expire every two 
years, so that the council had to ek 
three members of the board every 
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Library Association 


Preliminary Announcement, 22nd Annual Meeting, 1911, 
Mason City, October 10-12 


The Iowa Library Association will meet for its 22nd annual 
session, at Mason City, beginning Tuesday afternoon October 10, 
and continuing through Wednesday and Thursday October 11th 
and 12th. 

ProcramM. A strong program is being rounded out and will 
be announced as soon as possible. A special session will be de- 
voted to the question of township extension; other topics will 
be: library administration as affected by the commission plan of 
government ; the use of the stereoptican and illustrated lecture 
in the library; the library and civic leagues; work with the for- 
eign citizens;round tables for reference work and work with 
the children also will be held. 

SPEAKERS. Mr. J. I. Wyer Jr., Director of the New York 
State Library, and president of the American Library Associ- 
ation during 1910-11, will give an address on Tuesday evening 
October 10. Prof. P. G. Holden, superintendent of agricultural 
extension at the Lowa State College of Agriculture, will speak at 
the session for township library extension. An interesting 
feature will be the program for Thursday afternoon, at which 
thespeakers will be librarians, who have recently been appointed 
to lowa positions,—Miss Drake of Sioux City; Miss Hagey of 
Cedar Rapids; Miss Nason of Ft. Dodge; Miss Tarr of Clinton 
and Miss Wharton of Burlington. 

Hotets. Write directly to hotels to engage rooms. Therates 
given below are for rooms only. Meals can be obtained where 
desired. 

Hotel Cerro Gordo will be headquarters for the meeting; rates 
$1 per day, two in a room, without bath; $1.50 per day, two in 
aroom with bath; $2 per day, one in a room, without bath; 
$3 per day one in a room with bath. 

Park Inn is also a desirable hotel and the rates are: regular 
$1 room occupied by two persons $1.50 per day; $1.50 rooms 
occupied by two persons $2.25 per day. 

The students of the lowa Summer Library School will hold a 
reunion on Tuesday afternoon. 

MeMBERSHIP. The annual membership in the Association of 
$1 tor 1911 is now due. Members are urged to remit this at 
once to the treasurer, Mr. N. R. Parvin, Iowa Masonic Library, 
Cedar Rapids. 











years. The section of the commission 
jaw, above referred to, providing that 
the new council shall elect three library 
trustees, simply requires them to do what 
the council under the old law did. They 
ean still elect three trustees every two 
as required by the new law, with- 
out reducing the number of the board 
from nine to three. This being so, there 
appears to be no inconsistency between 
the two laws, and therefore the former 
number of trustees would still stand. 

The next section of the act, 1056-a27, 
provides, ‘‘The council shall have power 
from time to time to create, fill and dis- 
continue offices and employments other 
than herein prescribed, according to 
their judgment of the needs of the city.’’ 
This section would not give the council 
the power to discontinue the office of any 
of the trustees, because it only relates to 
offices ‘‘other than herein prescribed,’’ 
and the preceding section has prescribed 
library trustees. The statute is, there- 
fore, mandatory that the council shall 
every two years, that is, after each city 
election, appoint three library trustees. 

As to the powers of the trustees under 
the new plan, it has been thought by 
some that Section 1056-a25 might trans- 
fer all the powers of the library board 
to the city council. This provision, as 
amended by Chapter 64, Laws of 1909, 
Section VII, is that the council shall pos- 
sess and exercise all executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial powers and duties now 
had and exercised by the board of pub- 
lie works, park commissioners, water 
works trustees, and board of library 
trustees, in all cities wherever such 
boards now exist or may be hereafter 
created. This provision also includes all 
the powers of the city solicitor, city 
treasurer, city engineer and other exec- 
utive officers. 

It would seem that this provision can- 
not be held to mean that the city council 
is actually to perform, or is authorized 
to perform, all the details of the work 
which was formerly done by such officers 
including the library trustees. If such 
a construction were put upon it, then the 





members of the city council would per- 
sonally perform all the duties of the city 
treasurer, city engineer, city solicitor 
and other officers; which, of course, 
would be an absurdity and practically 
impossible. It is not optional with the 
city council to elect or not elect such 
officers and trustees. The law requires 
the council to elect them, and be- 
ing elected they must certainly have such 
powers and authority as the former stat- 
utes gave them, where not inconsistent 
with the clear purpose and intent of the 
commission law. While this section gives 
the council the authority possessed by 
the various officers and trustees named, 
still as the council is required by the 
other sections to appoint such officers 
and trustees, it should be held that the 
general powers conferred upon the coun- 
cil must be exercised through the officers 
and trustees named. 


Section 1056-a25 also provides that the 
council ‘‘shall prescribe the powers and 
duties of officers and employees.’’ But 
this cannot be taken in an unlimited 
sense. If so, the council might prescribe 
that the library trustees shall perform 
the duties of the city solicitor and the 
city solicitor perform the duties of the 
library board. If the council may pre- 
scribe or take away all the powers of 
such officers, why should the statute re- 
quire the council to appoint any such 
officers? In my opinion, the law does 
not mean that the council can absolutely 
control all these officers and trustees 
whom the law requires them to appoint, 
but this clause should be read in connec- 
tion with the rest of the statute and with 
the former statutes ‘‘not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act.’’ The 
section purporting to give the general 
authority to the city council seems to 
be merely a declaration that the ulti- 
mate authority as to such offices is vested 
in the council, through its power of ap- 
pointment, and that the council is the 
ultimate source of authority, but that 
the power of the officers is to be exer- 
cised in accordance with all statutes 
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which are not inconsistent with the new 
provisions. 

If this does not appear perfectly 
clear, still the most that can be said is 
that the section conferring authority on 
the council creates an ambiguity or 
raises a doubt. But even so, the former 
statute is not to be considered as repealed 
unless the question be made free from 
doubt. In other words if there is rea- 
sonable doubt left as to the effect of the 
new law, then the old law is not repealed. 

This apparent ambiguity ought to.be 
removed by an amendment at the next 
session of the legislature. It would prob- 
ably be well also to obtain the passage 
of a law making the number of the li- 
brary trustees five instead of nine or 
three. 

In my opinion, the law should be so 
changed that the library board should be 
as independent of the city council as a 
school board is. The library board rep- 
resents an educational institution, just 
as the school board does. City councils 
are not elected to manage educational in- 
stitutions and are seldom fit to manage 
them. They are elected to govern a city, 
and all kinds of political considerations 
enter into the choice. The library board 
ought to be independent of the city coun- 
. eil and have the power to levy its own 
tax within a reasonable limit. 





Rural Extension Under the 
Township Law 


BY MISS ELLEN I. TRUE. 
Librarian Public Library, Onawa. 

The growth of the library movement 
in America during the last twenty years 
has been phenomenal. In many of the 
chief cities and centers of the country 
systems for the distribution of books 
have been inaugurated. The needs were 
so evident in cities and great. industrial 
centers that it was but natural that this 
movement had its beginnings there. 

The time has now come, however, for 
the extension of the same opportunities 
to the rural districts. The need and the 
people are there, and it is but a question 
of means and methods of providing for 
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country people the same library privi- 
leges as those enjoyed by city dwellers. 
Various states through Library Com. 
missions have recognized this need, and 
with state systems of Traveling Libra. 
ries are doing a magnificent work for the 
rural districts. But the field is 
and rural extension from local publi 
libraries must be inaugurated if all the 
people are to be reached. 


The state of Iowa has attempted tp 
provide for such extension by a to j 
law, and my theme is, the opportunj 
which the Iowa Township Extension Jay 
gives to every free public library in the 
state and the outlook for the future de 
velopment of the small library. 

The library at Onawa may be taken 
as a typical example of the small publie 
library, situated in the midst of a farm. 
ing community with conditions probably 
more favorable than most libraries of its 
size, because its founder, Judge Addi- 
son Oliver, desired the books to be for 
the free use of the residents of Monona 
county and made generous finaneial pro: 
vision therefor. 

Let us suppose a fairly well equipped 
library, well established, if not im the 
county seat, at least in one of the large 
towns of the county; it is adequately 
meeting the needs of the immediate con- 
munity which may number (as in On 
awa) 2,500 people; that is, a town of the 
second class. 

Perhaps already the country people 
are being reached in the immediate v- 
einity and the library numbers also 
among its patrons a few people from the 
neighboring towns and villages. How- 
ever the country may embrace a distriet 
that includes, say 20,000 people, which 
is an estimate of the population of our 
own Monona county ; in which ease, with 
but one library in the county. 

It is practically a small oasis in the 
desert and the question is, how to bring 
the library in active touch with every 
family in the county. 

Let us compare the situation for 4 
moment with that of a library ina large 
city, for the problem after all is not 9 
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yastly different. Both have the people 
to serve, the most striking difference is 
that the population to be reached by 
the county seat library extends over a 
wide territory with miles of open coun- 
ARTY; while the city library has blocks 

n blocks in the congested districts. 

The city librarian to effectually reach 
his patrons has established branches and 
deposit stations to best serve the public. 

One great difference between city and 
rural extension is that the city has much 
greater resources because the entire ter- 
ritory comes under municipal tax; while 
funds are much more limited in rural 
extension, until the townships themselves 
provide the tax. Here is where the 
Township Extension law steps in with its 
provisions for library support and makes 
it possible to strengthen the resources of 
the library for proper expansion. 

This law provides that a township, 
through its trustees, may vote a tax to 
be paid towards the support of a public 
library in a neighboring town, and in 
return obtain the same library privileges 
as those residing in the town. 

An active campaign in the townships 
of your county is necessary to arouse in- 
terest to get the Township tax voted. 
After the tax has been voted comes the 
question of ways and means of distrib- 
uting books to the people. 

Two methods of township distribution 
are being tried in Iowa and whichever 
is practical to adopt in any one locality 
will depend on a careful study of the 
map of that district and the peculiar lo- 
eal conditions. 

It may be that a township may have 
few if any small towns, in which case 
neighborhood churches, school houses 
and farm residences may be used, or, 
smaller towns may form the social cen- 
ters for the surrounding townships. 

In the first case, that of a township 
having no small towns, the social centers 
will of course be the country schools, 
churches scattered throughout the dis- 
trict, or a centrally located farm house. 
To these may be sent small groups of 
books similar to the traveling libraries 
loaned by the Library Commissions. 


This plan has been adopted by the 
Clarinda public library (Page county) 
and Tipton public library (Cedar coun- 
ty) and books are sent out and ex- 
changed at regular intervals. 


In Monona county, where there are 
about fourteen small towns, forming the 
social centers for the various townships, 
the farmers go to these centers for sup- 
plies. As a matter of fact probably 
every farmer in the county goes or sends 
to one of these towns at least once a 
week. If, then, the town council and the 
township trustees can be interested to 
vote the tax, small branch libraries of 
the Onawa public library may be estab- 
lished in these towns, with a collection 
of three or four hundred books to serve 
each town and the surrounding country. 


This is exactly the situation in a 
branch the Onawa library is now operat- 
ing at Castana, a town of about 400 
people, fourteen miles from Onawa. Cas- 
tana is located on the border line of two 
townships. Appropriations were made 
under the township law, by the town and 
the two townships, thus enabling the 
branch to be established. 


This library occupies a small building, 
the use of which has been donated by a 
former citizen, and the Onawa library 
has employed a local librarian to keep 
the library open three afternoons and 
one evening each week, working under 
the direction of the Onawa librarian. 


All the expenses of operation are met 
by the Onawa library. The plan at first 
was to send three or four hundred books 
and then exchange the entire collection 
every three or four months. 


However, it has been discovered that 
it is not so much a question of supplying 
new books, as it is to keep a good general 
collection on hand. So the plan has been 
adopted of keeping a permanent collec- 
tion there, of three or four hundred 
books, and every month or so sending 
fifty or sixty new books in exchange for 
those which seem to have served their 
time, or that are needed again at the 
main library. 
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In a center like this there is of course 
a certain local pride, so that in time 
enough money will probably be given in 
various ways to supply the necessary 
reference books, and thus the branch 
would be operated on a plan more or less 
comparable to that of one in a city. 

We believe that the people of both 
townships are being adequately served in 
this manner, as most of the farmers are 
in the town at least once every two 
weeks. In fact, this experience has 
passed the experimental stage, as we 
have found that a good many of the 
farmers who traded at another town now 
drive their seven miles, instead of two, 
into Castana, that they may have the 
use of the books. 

The demand is largely for fiction, but 
if the Woman’s Club or individuals 
want books on special subjects we spare 
neither time or trouble in providing 
them, believing that the value of a book 
is doubled when service is rendered 
promptly. 

The references on the program of the 
Castana Woman’s Club are worked out, 
as is done for the Onawa club, ordering 
books and supplying them with material 
for the individual papers. 

The branch also makes a liberal exten- 
sion of time on books loaned to rural bor- 
rowers, renewing the book a week with- 
out notification in case they have been 
unable to get into town. 

The income and expense of such a 
branch is a matter of much importance. 
It is impossible at this time to state ex- 
actly how much it is costing the Onawa 
library but it is probable that about $400 
will be received from the town and town- 
ships combined. A liberal estimate of 
expenses would place them at about $200 
for heat, light, service, etc. 

Plans for the future will be based on 
this Castana experience. An attempt will 
be made to establish other branches in 
the small towns; in some townships 
neighborhood deposit libraries may be 

utilized similar to the traveling library 
plan so that eventually we may have 
both systems in operation. 
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The success of such a branch ag 
tana depends in a great measure on pr 
per advertising. A letter was sent 





every tax payer in the township at ¢hy a 


time the branch was started, and the 





brarian in charge is expected to hayes 





library items of some sort in the log)” 
paper every week. : 
It is difficult to get people to realize a 





their advantages, so we are leaving no ~ 


stone unturned to make sure that ey, 
person in that district shall hear about 
the library. 

Some opposition is met in these to 
due to the fact that local pride and pre. 
judice are strong; it is necessary in sueh 
eases, if possible, to convince the gb. 
jectors of the economic value of buildi 
up one strong central distributing }j- 
brary whose resources may be at the com- 
mand of all residents of the county, 

A library should be most liberal in its 
policy at all times and especially when 
agitating this question of Township Ex. 
tension. The policy of the Onawa }- 
brary in this particular is more liberal 
than most libraries, because it was made 
free to the entire county in the beginning 
at the request of the donor, Judge Oliver 
and the teachers come from all over the 
county to get books. 

The School District Library law, by 
which a certain sum can be set aside for 
books for the rural schools, is entirely in- 
dependent of-the township law; my ob- 
servation is that it is not generally ef- 
fective, and in cases where the books are 
purchased, they do not adequately sup- 
ply the need. Hence the importance of 
extending the town library privileges to 
rural schools. 

When the fact is considered that a 
majority of the children in these schools 
attend only for perhaps a few terms, and 
then often times go over the same ground 
from year to year, it can readily be seen 
what opportunities lie before the library 
in supplying these young people with 
proper reading while in school. 

Everything in these days is being done 
for the city child; cities like Chicago are 
developing their great systems of play- 
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grounds. They are bringing the wonder- 
fui outdoor country life to their tene- 
dwellers, is it not fitting that a like 
ort be made to carry some of the ad- 
enjoyed by the city children 

to those of the country? ' 

In the city library there is usually a 
school duplicate collection; the same 
plan seems feasible for the country 

in the townships enjoying li- 
rivileges. 
ffs been impressed with the possi- 
bilities of such a plan in our work with 
the teachers of the eight or ten schools 
in the immediate vicinity of Onawa. 

It chances that horseback riding is a 
favorite exercise of mine, and it occurred 
to me one morning while out that I 
might combine business with pleasure 
and stop at one of the school houses 
whete 1 knew there was a teacher who 
had not been using the library. If pos- 
sible I would try to interest her and as 
an experiment tell the children some 
stories. 

The hearty response was most encou- 
raging, as not only tthe teacher now 
comes regularly to the library to get 
books, but the parents of the children, 
who had never been in the library be- 
fore, came also to get books for the chil- 
dren. 

Following this I have ridden out to 
all the schools I could possibly reach in 
a morning’s ride, telling stories and even 
in some cases taking books. I find that 
by meeting the teachers on their own 
ground their interest has been greater 
and my idea of their needs clearer, not 
to speak of the results of the story-tell- 
ing. In one case where the teacher did 
not respond quickly, she finally found 
that she had to yield to the demands of 
the children and secure books. 

In some cases we are sending books 
also for the adult readers in the neigh- 
borhood of the schools, the children tak- 
ing home and returning the books to the 
teacher. These same people came into 


town every week, but many have never 
been near the library. 

I feel confident that in this way we are 
not only working up an interest for the 
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children but among the older people as 
well, who have never used the library 
before. 

Perhaps the day is not far off when a 
good saddle-horse will be counted in with 
the legitimate equipment of a county 
library, with a trained children’s libra- 
rian to use it. 

The recommendations made in a re- 
cent Library Quarterly need to be em- 
phasized, that the township library laws 
should be so amended that the tax shall 
be carried over from year to year unless 
a request is made by the residents of the 
township to discontinue it. This feature 
is very important because the plans for 
developing the work cannot be jeopar- 
dized every year by this uncerainty re- 
garding the action of the township trus- 
tees. 

Experience has proven that rural ex- 
tension is practical, and that it is effee- 
tive; and as the last fifteen or twenty 
years have seen a tremendous advance- 
ment in the city libraries, we have reason 
to hope and expect the next decade will 
find the same progress in their sister li- 
braries of the rural districts. 





*‘Do not worry,’’ says Mr. Arthur 
Spurgeon, the English publisher, in a 
public address on ‘‘Literature and the 
Commonwealth,’’ ‘‘when you read that 
an overwhelming percentage of books 
taken out of public libraries are novels. 
If they bring a dash of colour into lives 
that are drab and grey, do not regret 
the fact, but be thankful that such an 
excellent result can be attained with so 
little expenditure of public money.’’ 
The ideal reader would perhaps be one 
who could read and digest and enjoy 
four books (in poetry, history, phil- 
osophy and science) with only the 
sprinkling of sauce furnished by a sin- 
gle good novel. Twenty per cent fic- 
tion to eighty of non-fiction: will that 
ever be the record achieved by any pub- 
lie library? Probably not, and probab- 
ly we need not strive too hard to bring 
it about.—The Dial, May 1, 1911. 








Story Telling Traveling Libraries 


Librarians who desire to conduct 
story hours, but through inexperience 
have difficulty in arranging the pro- 
grams, will find assistance in the Story 
Telling Libraries which the Library 
Commission has added to the Travel- 
ing Library collection. The selection 
of books has been carefully made, based 
on outline of programs prepared by 
Miss Edna Lyman. 

The programs are for a series of 
story hours on the following subjects: 

Fairy Tales—for third and fourth 
grade. 

Cyele of East Indian Stories—for 
third and fourth grade. 

Cycle of Norse Myths—for third and 
fourth grade. 

Cycle from Sigurd the Volsung—for 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 

Cycle of Robin Hood—for fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades. 

Under subjects are indicated the 
stories to be told at each story hour 
period ; also a brief list of books to be 
read by the children following the 
story hour. 

A typewritten program for the entire 
series of subjects accompanies the li- 
brary, which consists of 50 books (in- 
cluding the ones to be used as source 
material by the story teller). The 
books are for use with the five subjects 
for story hours and many of the titles 
have been duplicated, because when an 
interest has been stimulated among the 
children upon a particular subject, 
more than one copy of a title is neces- 
sary to supply the demand. 

The duplication of titles in a public 
library where the book fund is small is 
always a perplexing problem. This 
fact often prevents an attempt being 
made to interest the children in 
a particular subject, as a demand 
is at once created for books which 
the library cannot in any meas- 
ure supply, and the purpose for 
which the story hour was established is 
defeated. To arouse the child’s inter- 
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est to the point where he desipa 
read upon a certain subject, or to, 
certain definite books and then fai 
provide this material is digagtrons 4. 
both the child and the library, 

In providing this collection of } 
to be loaned to the smaller libraries; 
was thought that if the librarian # 
not make use of the entire librarys 
conducting story hours, the a 
would all be found useful for 
reading and the annotation jn eas 
book would be helpful in inte 
the children. 


The library is a fixed group of § 
volumes (29 titles) and is sent 
unit and will be loaned for sucha 
riod of time as is desired to make itgf 
the greatest use in each eo 
The titles in the story telli 
are as follows: 7 Be. 

Andersen—Fairy tales. 

Baldwin—Story of Siegfried, 

Bradish—Old Norse stories. 

Buxton—Stories of Norse heroes, 

Brown—In the days of giants. 

Finnemore—Story of Robin Hood 

Finnemore—India. 

Foster & Cummings—Asgard storie, 

Gilliat—Forest outlaws. 

Gilliat—Wolf’s head. 

Grimm—Fairy tales. 

Jacobs—English fairy tales. 

Jacobs—More English fairy tales, 

Jacobs—Indian fairy tales. 

Jordan—Book of Knight and Bar 
bara. 

Kipling—Jungle book. 

Lang—Yellow fairy book. 

Lang—Blue fairy book. 

Lansing—Life in the Greenwood. 

Lindsey—Mother stories. 

Litchfield—Nine worlds. 

Lyman—Story telling. 

Marshall—Stories of Robin Hood. 

Osaki—Japanese fairy book. 

Pyle—Merry adventures of Robin 
Hood. 

Ragozin—Siegfried & Beowulf. 

Rouse—Talking thrush. 

Steel—Tales of the Punjab. 

Tappan—Robin Hood: his book. 
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_* Boy Scouts of America 
"Reading list prepared by the St. Joseph (Mo.), 
Public Library. 


























SCOUTCRAFT, 


scouts of America, by Ernest Thompson 
Pe ton and Lieut, Gen. Baden Powell. Dou- 
, Page, 1910. 
‘for Boys, by Lieut. Gen. Baden 
Powell. Pearson, 1910. 
Boy Scouts pocket book of general informa- 
fiom, by 2 “B. P.” Scout. Gale & Polden, 


pie. Scouts’ training for Boy Scouts, by At- 
kinson and Hughes. Gale & Polden, 1910. 
Boy * games, practices, etc., by a “B. P.” 
Scout. Gale & Polden, 1909. 
te Scouting, by Lieut. Baden 
Powell. Gale & Polden, 1909. 
te form a patrol or troop, by J. Gibson. 
James Brown & Son, 1909. a 
Boy Scouts’ eompete drill book, by a “B. P. 
Scout. Gale & Polden, 1910. 
seouteraft for Boy Scouts, by a “B. P.” Scout. 
Gale & Polden, 1910. 
Camp Mfe and campaigning for Boy Scouts, 
by a “B, P.” Scout. Gale & Polden, 1909. 
The perfect Scout, by a “B. P.” Scout. Gale 
& Polden, 1910. 
Seout life; a series of photographs show- 
ing the life and training of the Boy Scouts. 
James Brown, 1909. 


Gen. 









WOODCRAFT, 
Qutdeor Handy book, by D. C. Beard. Scrib- 
ner, 1901. 790. 





Weodcraft for Boy Scouts, by a “B. P.” Scout. 
Gale & Polden, 1910. 
Boy pioneers, sons of Daniel B » by D, C. 
Beard. Scribner, 1909. j790. 
Harper’s outdoor Toe. for boys, by H. Adams. 
r, 1907. § 
aisoune American boy; or the camp at Wil- 























low Clump Island, by A. B. Bond. Munn, 
1906. 3790. 

Field and forest handy book, by D. C. Beard. 
Scfibner, 1906. 4790. 

Scientific American boy at school, by A, R. 
Bond. Munn, 1910. 4790. 

Jack of all trades, by D. C. Beard. Scribner, 
1900. 4790. 

Two little savages, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Doubleday, Page, 1903. 4590. 





ENDURANCE. 
Endurance and how to keep fit for Boy 








Seouts, by a “B. P.” Scout. Gale & Polden, 
1910. 

Japanese physical training, by H. I. Hancock. 
Putnam, 1908. 613.72. 





Health, strength and power, by D. A. Sargent. 
Caldwell, 1904. 613.7. 

Exercise in education and medicine, by R. T. 
McKenzie. Saunders, 1909. 613.7. 

Beok of athletics and outdoor sports, by N. 
W. Bingham. Lothrop, 1896. 4796. 

Boy’s book of sports, by Maurice Thompson. 
Century, 1901. 4790. 

Reok of college sports, by Walter Camp, Cen- 
tury, 1900. j796. 


CAMPS AND CAMPING. 















Horace Kephart. Outing, 1906. 799. 

Camp and trail, by Stewart Edward White. 
Outing, 1907. 799. 

Camping and camp outfits, by G. O. Shields. 
Rand, McNally, 1890. 796. 









Scribner, 1906. 796. 












The hook of camping and woodcraft, by 


— cookery, by Horace Kephart. Outing. 
796. 
Camp kits and camp life, by C. S. Hauks. 
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Knotting and splicing ropes and cordage, by 
P. N. Hasluck. McKay, 1905. 

Ropes; their knots and splices, by C. P. 
Kunaardat. 


INDIANS AND THEIR SIGNS. 


Indian fights and ' epee by C.T. Brady. 
McClure, 1904. 973 

Story of the nam by G. B. Grinnell. 
ton, 1896. j970.1 

American Indians, by Frederick Starr. Heath, 


1899. j970.1. 
Indian story and song, by A. C. Fletcher. 
Small, Maynard, 1900. 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 
Saving life, by “B. P.” Scout. Gale & Polden, 
10 
Ginn, 1909. 
by J. E. 


Apple- 


Emergencies, by C. V. Gulick. 
4 


First ‘ald in illmess and injury, 
Pilcher. Scribner, 1905. 613. 


Drill regulations and outlines of first ai 
the Hospital corps of the U. 8. A., v.-1, 
surgeon-general’s office. 1908. R-355, 

Fighting a fire. By C. J. Hill. Century, 
1897. 352.5. 


SIGNALLING, 

Our country’s flag, by E. S. Holden, see page 
114. j929.9. 

Manual of visual signaling of the U. S, signal 
corps, Washington government printing of- 
fice, 1905. 623.7. 

International code of signals. Washington 
government printing office, 1907. R-654.9. 

Scientific American boy at school, by A. R. 
Bond, see page 144. Munn, 1910. 4796. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Electricity for boys, by J. H. Adams. Harper. 
5537. 

How two boys made their own electrical ap- 
paratus, by T. M. St. John. 4537.81. 

Electricity for everybody, by Philip Atkinson. 
Century, 1902. 4537. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Easy guide to the constellations with a min- 
jature atlas of the stars, by James Gall. 
Putnam, 1903. j523.8. 

Round the year with the stars, by G. P. 
Serviss. Harper, 1910. 523.8. 

Earth and sky every child should know. by 
J. E. Rogers. Doubleday, Page, 1910 4523.8. 


be Pe 2 A stars, by M. E. Martin. Harper, 
How to identify the stars, by W. J. Milham. 
Macmillan, 1999. j523.8. 
SWIMMING. 


At home in the water, by G. H. Corsan. Y. 
M, C. A. Press, 1910. 796. 

Swimming, by E. T. Brewster. 
Mifflin, 1910. 796. 

How to swim, by Davis Dalton. 
1901. j796. 


FISH AND FISHING. 
Fish stories, by C. F. Holder and D. S. 
dan. Holt, 1909. 799. 
Boys own guide to fishing. by J. H. Keene. 
Lee & Shenard, 1894. 4799. 


Houghton, 


Putnam, 


Jor- 


Familiar Fish. by Eugene McCarthy. Apple- 
ton, 1900. 799. 

Fishing kits and equipment, by S. G. Camp. 
Outing, 1910. 799. 


Fishing and shooting sketches, by Grover 
Cleveland. Outing, 1906. 818. 

Water wonders every child should know, by 
cesar Thompson. Doubleday, Page, 1907. 

Guns, ammunition and tackle, by Horace 
Kephart and others. Macmillan, 1904. 799. 








ANIMALS AND THEIR TRACKS, 
Dan Beard’s Animal book and camp fire stor- 
oo by D. C. Beard. Moffat, Yard, 1907. 


tracking, by Joseph Brunner. 


Tracking and pathfinding, by a “B. P.” Scout. 
Gale & Polden, 1910. 

Squirrels and other fur bearers, by John 
Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin, 1902. j599. 

Habits of by Ernest Ingersoll. 
Lothrop, 1882. j591.5. 

Four footed Americans and their kin, by M. 

O. Wright. Macmillan, 1898. 596. 

Trapper Jim, by Edwin Sandys. Macmillan, 
1903. j799. 

School of the woods, by W. J. Long. Ginn, 
1902. 691.5. 

Story of the Trapper, by A. C. Laut. Apple- 

639. 


ton, 1902. 
BIRDS, 

How to know the wild birds of Missouri, by 
Dietrich Lange. Educational Pub. Co., 
1905. 6598.2. 

Bird neighbors, by N. B. pam Double- 
day, Page, 1904. j598.2 

How to study birds; a practical guide for 
amateur bird lovers and —— ew 

598.2. 


by H. K. Job. Outing, 1910. 
Macmillan, 


Citizen bird, by M. O. Wright. 

1897. j598.2. 
TREES AND PLANTS. 

Flowerless plants; ferns, mushrooms, mosses, 
lichens, and seaweeds, by E. Hale. 
Doubleday, Page, 1909. 580. 

Trees that every child should know, by J. E. 
Rogers. Doubleday, Page, 1909. j582. 

A guide to the trees, by Alice Lounsberry. 
Stokes, 1900. j582. 

The flyaways and other seed travelers, by 
F. M. Fultz, Public School Pub. Co., 1909. 


j580. 
PATRIOTISM, 
Young Americans, by H. P. Judson. Maynard, 
1897. 353. 


Lessons for art citizens, by Mabel Hill. 


Ginn, 1906. 
Our country’s flag and the flags of foreign 


countries, by E. S. Holden. Appleton, 1902. 


5929.9. 
The citizen, by N. S. Shaler. 
172.1 


Man without a country, by E. E. Hale. Little, 


Brown. 
CHIVALRY. 


Story of king Arthur and his knights, by 
Howard Pyle. Scribner, 1903. 4398.2. 
Age of chivalry, by Thomas Bulfinch. Tilton, 
1884. 398.2. 
Page, esquire and knight, by M, F. Lansing. 
Ginn, 1910. j398.2. 
THRIFT AND GOOD TEMPER. 
Starting in life, by N. C. Fowler. Little, 
Brown, 1907. j174. 
Pushing to the front, by O. S. Marden. 
Houghton, 1897. 170.4. 
Book of golden deeds, by C. M. Yonge. Mac- 
1900. 
1903. 


Barnes, 1905. 


millan, 1881. 909. 

Self-help, by Samuel Smiles. Murray, 
374. 

Cogpaes by Charles Wagner. 
174. 


STORIES FOR SCOUTS. 
Trail of the sand hill stag, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. j591.5. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Kidnapped, by R. L. Stevenson. 
White company, by A. C. Doyle. 
Deerslayer, by J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Kim, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Golden age, by Kenneth Grahame. 
GOOD MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
Organized boyhood, by Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton. Success magazine, Dec. 1910, p, 804. 


Union, 


Boy scouts building for manhood, by Pp 
Arthurs. Outing, Dec. 1910, me 
England’s boy army, by S&S. Brooke: : 
weekly, v, 54, p. 9, Mar. 26, 1919, 
Boy Scouts in America, by Ernest 
Seton. Outlook, v. 95, p. 630; June 23, 

Boy Scouts, by R. D. Blumenfeld, 
v. 95, p. 617, June 23, 1910. 
Notable Boy Scouts conference, by GO 
American boy, v. 12, p. 10, 
Boy Scouts of England, by R. D. 


Let’s play Indian; making a new mn: 
boy through woodcraft, by M. Sykes. 
erybody’s, v. 23, p. 173. October, 1919, 





I. S. L. S. Notes 


A second German color print “@ 
George and the Dragon,’’ has been ppp” 
chased by the Society of the Iowa Sym. 
mer Library School. The picture jg be 
ing loaned to libraries in the state f 
lowing the plan inaugurated with 
first picture, “The Guard,”’ which } 
been in constant demand. This 
started upon its journeys about two 
years ago, and is leaned to libraries for 
a period of three months. The pictures 
are framed without glass in order tore. 
duce the cost of shipping. As many Eo 
braries have been unable to provide pie. 
tures for the walls of the children’s 
room, it was decided that the funds in 
the Society should be used in providing — 
loan pictures to meet this need. Many 
expressions of appreciation have teen 
received regarding the use of pictures. 
To save transportation expense, 4 
schedule of loans has been made as ap- 
plications are received, and the pictures 
are shipped directly from one library 
to another, not returning to the Li- 
brary Commission until the end of the 
scheduled time. Any library desiring 
the loan of either picture should write 
to Miss Helen McRaith, Public Library, 
Iowa City, regarding arrangements, as 
Miss MecRaith is secretary of the I. § 
L. S. Society. The only expense of se — 
euring the pictures is the paymest; of 


transportation. 
* * * * 


Miss Stella O. Gibbs of Couneil 
Bluffs, Class of ’07 and ’08, was mar- 
ried in February to Mr. Clarence D. Sil- 
vernail of Albany, N. Y. Miss Gibbs _ 
has spent the last two years in the New — 
Yorw City Publie Library. 
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#4 Junior Civic League 
Experiment 


py SABRA I. NASON, LIBRARIAN, FORT 
DODGE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Mountain, Mich., last spring, 

a wes made to interest children 
S ais improvement. As there was no 
Sa tion to promote this interest, it 
was thought that the public library 

-sht well add a social center feature 
of this kind to its children’s depart- 
ment. It was hoped that one hundred 
children might be tempted to join a 
Junior Civic League. Instead of that, 
650 children enlisted and more were 
ready to come in if the funds had held 
Saery rules prohibited the receipt 
of any money except for fines, so penny 

ets of flower seeds, through sales, 
wuld not be distributed as at first 
gemed desirable. Neither did it seem 
advisable to give them away. This 
forced the adoption of some other meth- 
od and the plan worked out has some 
advantages over those first considered. 
It was that five packages of flower 
seeds were to be given any child will- 
ing to work at least one hour in clean- 
ing up some yard, street, or alley in 
town. 

A copy of the membership pledge 
given them to sign, which was printed 
om cards of the regulation three-by-five- 
inch size, convenient for filing, follows: 


JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUE. 


Membership Pledge. 
I want to help make Our Town a 
pleasanter place to live in: 
1. By helping to keep yards, streets, 
and alleys clean. 
2. By planting flowers, vines and 


3. By making gardens and keeping 
@lawns in good condition. 

4. By beginning at home and then 
helping others. 

I may not be able to do all these 

ings, but will do as much as I ean in 
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these ways to make My Town and My 
Street more beautiful. 


The reverse of the card was printed 
as below and when signed gave assur- 
ance that the work had been done and 
the: seeds were deserved. When the 
card was presented at the library the 
seeds were given out. The six blank 
lines are for records of succeeding 
years and the cards can be kept in al- 
phabetical file at the library or other 
headquarters and used again. 








Signed by the 
teach 

















The real work done by the children 
insured their interest in civic improve- 
ment and in caring for the seeds to the 
best of their ability. The signature re- 
quired, indirectly interested some 
grown person, usually the parent. The 
teacher’s signature was merely to veri- 
fy the parents name, for the projectors 
of the league wanted no child to be 
tempted to write another’s name and 
so to defeat the purpose of the work 
by dishonesty. 

It was decided to work with pupils 
from the second to the eighth grades. 
The enthusiasm of the teachers and the 
encouragement voluntarily given by 
them was of inestimable value. To pre- 
vent overcrowding the children’s room, 
the library proceded by grades and 
wards as it was ready. Membership 
blanks were given to two or three 
teachers daily who explained the plan 
carefully to their pupils. After two 
days, as a rule, the work of cleaning up 
had been done and the cards signed. 
A telephone message to certain rooms 
announeing that their turn had come 
for seeds, brought just the right num- 








ber each day, and prevented a rush 
that could not be managed. On an 
average, two-thirds of the pupils in 
each room joined the league, and as 
many boys as girls were interested. 


After the plans were made, it took 
one person from half to three-quarters 
of an hour a day for about five weeks 
to give out the seeds. After the first 
two days everything ran smoothly, so 
that the little readers were not dis- 
turbed by the other attractions. 


Few ehildren stopped with the one 
hour of labor required. Many worked 
three and four hours, some from ten to 
fifteen, and one little girl toiled thirty- 
four hours because she ‘‘loved garden- 
ing so,’’ she said. Not one child inti- 
mated that he epected more than the 
five packets promised, even though he 
had worked several hours. In excep- 
tional cases extra seeds were given as 
special appreciation of effort. 


It was not the amount of reward that 
attracted the children so much as the 
idea of the project and the chance for 
activity. Everything was done volun- 
tarily, which made it fun instead of 
work, and the children were encour- 
aged to look for spots that neded im- 
proving. 

Teachers reported that never had 
they seen such cleaning-up and raking 
of yards and streets as were carried on 
by the children in all parts of the town. 
Many teachers found the Junior Civic 
League a bond of sympathy in correlat- 
ing branches of school work, especially 
nature study, civics, essay work, and in 
even the application of the golden rule. 


Though not all the children’s seeds 
came up and though some diamond and 
circular flower beds were elaborately 
edged with beer bottles driven into 
the ground neck first for want of more 
artistic decoration, still the spirit of en- 
deavor was there and an awakened in- 
terest in beautiful surroundings. This 
alone was worth the effort made. 

*Reprinted from the Survey, June 17, 1911. 
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Iowa Library Assoctamil 4 


Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Iowa City. 









































Miss Grace D. Rose, Vice-Prosias. 
Davenport. e President, N 
Miss Fanny Duren, 2nd Yj q Py 
dent, Waterloo. 0B 
Miss Lillian B. Arnold ~ 
Dubuque. Em! 
Mr. N. R. Parvin, Treasurer. Gah ow 
Rapids. a Cedar re 
§ hour 
The dates for the Annual State men & Greé 
ing in Mason City are October las, . 
llth, and 12th. , So 
The Spring District meeti 4 Mill 
I. L. A. and the Chairman of aa Cass 
trict, as selected by the oe 
Board are given below. Reports 
these meetings are made by the Chae Me 
man at the State meeting in the Fall, Gord 
hence are not given here. ler, 
Northwest District, Miss Grace Shell. Faye 
enberger, Humboldt. ton, | 
Middlewest District, Miss Blalf & 
True, Onawa. ' per 
Southwest District, Miss Katharim— John 
Terrill, Chariton. . Ceda 
Northeast District, Miss C. A. Woods Sor 
Manchester. Appa 
Middleeast District, Miss Joammi Keok 
Hagey, Cedar Rapids. Henr 
Southeast District, Miss May BB 
Ditch, Ottumwa. 
The places and dates for the met Bc 
ings are as follows: 
Northwest District, Cherokee, Apri 
4th. Spenc 
Middlewest District, Denison, May De: 
3rd. ated their 
Southwest District, Red Oak, Api yolun 
6th. of th 
Northeast District, Manchester, Api view 
13th. would 
Middleeast District, Muscatine, 4 the 
11th. ners 
Southeast District, Eddyville, / North 
7th. other 
The counties included in each Avery 
trict are: Stev 
: Has f 
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west District. Lyon, Sioux, 
ot, Woodbury, — Cherokee, 
0’Brien, Osceola, Dickinson, Clay, 
Buena Vista, Pocahontas, Palo Alto, 
t, Kossuth, Humboldt, Wright, 
Winnebago. 

a District. Monona, Har- 

i helby, Crawford, Ida, Sac, Cal- 
sana S Carroll, Audubon, Guthrie, 
Greene, Webster, Hamilton, Boone, Dal- 
las, Polk, Story. b ; 

Southwest District. Pottawattamie, 

i Fremont, Page, Montgomery, 
Cass, Adams, Taylor, Ringgold, Union, 
Adair, Madison, Clarke, Decatur, 
Wayne, Lucas, Warren. 

Northeast District. Worth, Cerro 
Gordo, Franklin, Hardin, Grundy, But- 
ler, Floyd, Mitchell, Howard, Chicka- 
saw, Bremer, Black Hawk, Buchanan, 
Fayette, Winneshiek, Allamakee, Clay- 
ton, Delaware, Dubuque. 

Middleeast District. Marshall, Jas- 
per, Poweshiek, Tama, Benton, Lowa, 
Johnson, Lynn, Jones, Jackson, Clinton, 
Cedar, Muscatine, Scott. 

Southeast District. Marion, Monroe, 
Appanoose, Davis, Wapello, Mahaska, 
Keokuk, Jefferson, Van Buren, Lee, 
Henry, Washington, Louisa, Des Moines. 





Book and Periodical Exchange. 





Spencer Public Library, Spencer, Iowa. 


Desires to exchange duplicates from 
their magazine collection for missing 
volumes and numbers. Extra volumes 
of the Century, McClure, Outlook, Re- 
view of Reviews, and other magazines, 
would be exchanged for late volumes of 
the Century, early volumes of Scrib- 
ners Monthly, Forum, Independent, 
North American Review, Arena, and 
other standard magazines. Write A. H. 
Avery, Spencer, Iowa. 


Stewart Public Library, Grinnell, lowa 


Has for sale or exchange the following 
magazines. These are, with one excep- 
tion, bound in three-quarters leather 
and are in good condition. 

Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 17 to 22. 


Century Magazine, Vol. 1, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
11 (2 copies), 12 (2 copies), 13, 14, 15 
and 24. 

Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 55, 60, 61, 


62. 
Outlook, Vol. 90. 
Review of Reviews, Vol. 10, 11, 12. 
Scribner’s Monthly, Vol. 5, 6, 9 to 

14. 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 

ture (Annual Cumulation), 5 vols. 1905 

to 1909, four vols. cloth-bound. 


Coe College Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Has for sale Reader’s Guide, annual 
cumulation, for 1905-1909, 5 vols. 
Bound in red cloth, except 1907 and 
1909, unbound. 

Library Journal, Vol. 29-35 (1904- 
1910), unbound, complete ‘with title 
pages and indexes, except Vol. 30, No. 
6 (June, 1905). 

Publie Libraries, Vol. 10-15 (1905- 
1910), unbound. Complete, except Vol. 


11, Nos. 1 and 9 (Ja. and M., 1906). 
Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


The following complete volumes (un- 
bound) are now on hand in the 
periodical exchange and will be sent 
without cost, other than transportation : 

American Monthly Magazine (D. A. 
R.), Vols. 20-26. 

Arena, Vols. 5-8, 15. 

Atlantic, Vols. 6-8, 13, 15, 16, 83, 84, 
97, 104, 105. 

Bookman, Vols. 14-20, 22-27, 29. 

Century, O. S. Vol. 16, 18-45, 49-51, 
57-60, 62-64, 67, 70-72. c 

Chautauquan, Vols. 10-16, 23, 24, 29. 

Cosmopolitan, Vols. 14, 16, 19-32, 35, 
37, 39. 

Forum, Vols. 17, 18. 

Harpers, Vols. 64-67, 73, 89, 90-92, 
94, 95, 98, 101, 113. 

Independent, Vol. 51. 

McClure, Vols. 9-25, 31. 

Midland Monthly, Vols. 1, 7, 8. 

Munsey, Vols. 13, 18, 19, 22, 26, 28. 

Outlook, Vols. 61-63, 67-71, 73-84, 87. 

Review of Reviews, Vols. 8, 11, 19-21, 
23-30. 

Seribner’s Magazine, Vols. 6, 14, 19, 
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@ | Library News of the State | @ | 

Alden—The Alden library becomes a 
free public library this spring, a mu- 
nicipal tax of three mills being levied 
for maintenance. This library was or- 
ganized in 1882, Hon. B. P. Birdsall be- 
ing the first President, and has encoun- 
tered many financial vicissitudes, be- 
ing dependent on entertainments, sup- 
pers, ete. For many years the asso- 
ciation was managed by a board com- 
posed entirely of women, Mrs. F. E. 
Furry having served as president for 
25 years. In 1890 a stock company was 
formed and a small building erected, 
which has been the home of the library 
since that time. 

Atlantic—The old Powers Memorial 
Library, the property of the I. O. O. F. 
lodge, has been turned over to the Car- 
negie Public Library. This collection 
of books was for years the only public 
library in Atlantic and consists of 
about 1,000 volumes. 


Audubon—The interest in the ques- 
tion of a municipal tax for the support 
of a publie library was so general, that 
when the question came to a vote at a 
special election in April, there were 
very few votes cast against it. An offer 
from Mr. Carnegie to provide the mon- 
ey for the erection of a $10,000 build- 
ing was promptly accepted and the 
county board has granted permission 
for the building to be erected in a cor- 
ner of the park, which is centrally lo- 
cated. The Columbian Club has main- 
tained a library since 1893 and own a 
two-story business building, one room 
of which has been occupied by the li- 
brary. Mrs. John A. Nash, formerly 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was active in establish- 
ing the library, and is equally interest- 
ed in the new movement. The Colum- 
bian Club turns over to the new library 
a collection of over 1200 volumes and 
the old building. 

Cedar Falls-State Teachers’ College 
—The handsome library building which 
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has been in process of erection for ge - ay 


time, was opened with approp 
ercises, May 18th. Addresses 
livered by two former regents of 
school: I. J. McDuffie of Lew 
B. F. Osborn of Rippey; and by Pr 
ident Seerley. The building ig 
stories and basement and cogt 
000.00; for the present, only a p 
it will be used for library purr 
the third floor containing the m 
The reading room on the first ¢ 
spacious and attractive, and 
ample stack room for the growi 
lection of books, which now noms 
about 30,000 volumes. The libparas 
Miss Mary Dunham, caine from the} 
diana University Library and took 
charge of the library in the fall, 
1910, succeeding Miss Biscoe, who tt 
signed because of ill health. * 
Clarinda—On account of conting 
ill health, Mrs. Clara B. Willis hag 
signed her position as librarian, 
Miss Gertrude Blair, a former 
teacher, is filling the position 
rily. Mrs. Willis has been the libratig 
since the organization of the libra 
in 1906, and has given efficient at 
voted service in building up the library 
and making it helpful. 


Des Moines, Highland Park 
—Miss Elizabeth Henry was 
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librarian to succeed Miss Helen Grit 


fiths, who accepted a position in th 
reference department of the De 
Moines Public Library. Lectures will ke 
given on the use of the library to 
summer session students by Miss 
and other librarians. . 

Dunlap—aA special election e 
April 1st to vote upon the question 
municipal support for the library, 
the result was favorable by a large me 
jority. An offer of $10,000.00 has bee 
accepted from Mr. Carnegie for a 
ing and plans are being prepared by 
E. L. Barber of Denison. 

A library has been supported in Dun 
lap for several years by the Fortnightly 
Club and interested citizens have d 
nated the use of a room. The’ bookt 


have been carefully selected and the 
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oy t library of about 1200 volumes 
<ail be turned over to the city. 

he library has been recently organ- 
‘ged by Miss Lange of the Library Com- 
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a: burg. The offer of $10,000.00 
fom Mr. Carnegie for a library build- 
‘ng has been accepted and plans are in 
BP tion. Mrs. Lillian Appleby is 
the present librarian. 
fort Dodge. The transition to the 
Commission plan of city government in 
i] did not materially affect the Li- 
prary as the decision of the city attor- 
ney was that the law permitted the con- 
finuance of nine trustes, as under the 
general library law. 
“Garner. The question of maintaining 
a public library by municipal tax was 
yoted upon favorably May 8th. The 
ladies’ Library Association which has 
‘maintained a library in Garner for 
many years will turn over to the city 
their collection of books, numbering 
over 1500 volumes. Garner is the 
gounty seat of Hancock county, in 
which there has previously been no free 
publie library. 

Glenwood. By the will of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Martin of Glenwood, whose dcath 
occurred in May, a bequest of $5,000.00 
is made to the Glenwood Public Li- 
brary, the income of which is to be used 
for the purchase of books. 

Lake City. As there had been no for- 
mal opening of the new library build- 
ing when it was first occupied, the 
trustees extended an invitation to the 
citizens through the papers and other- 
wise to visit the library May 3d. Re- 
freshments were served and visitors 
inspected the attractive new building 
and the books. Donations were made 
to the library of money, books and 



























pictures, and also the statue of 
“Winged Victory.’’ 
Marshalltown. Under the operation 





of the commission plan law in Mar- 
shalltown, there has been some uncer- 
tainty as to the number of library trus- 
tees. The commission law as it now 
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stands is capable of at least two inter- 
pretations. 

Onawa. Three additional townships 
entered into agreement in April with 


- the Onawa Public Library for the use 


of books. Additional branches have 
been established in three small towns 
in these townships and at present there 
are five townships and four small towns 
co-operating by the levy of a small tax. 
The use of books in the branches is 
testing the capacity of the Onawa col- 
lection, but many duplicate copies of 
the standard popular books are being 
purchased. 


Osceola. The new Carnegie building 
of the Osceola Public Library was 
opened with appropriate dedicatory ex- 
ercises, Thursday, June 15th. The 
morning program was especially for the 
children ; the exercises were held in the 
assembly room of the library and con- 
sisted of songs and story hour in 
charge of Miss Trent, Miss Carpenter 
and Miss Mitchell and an address by 
President Hussey of the Shenandoah 
Normal College. The afternoon pro- 
gram was given in the opera house; J. 
V. Banta, president of the library 
board, presided and gave a stimulating 
and thoughtful address, with a plea 
for the library as a center of beauty 
and pleasure as well as of education. 
Mrs. H. L. Karr, the librarian, gave a 
history of the library movement in Os- 
celoa and Miss Alice S. Tyler, secre- 
tary of the State Library Commission, 
made a congratulatory address. Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop of Creston gave the princi- 
pal address, which was spirited and 
scholarly. Throughout the program 
several musical numbers were rendered. 
In the evening a reception was held at 
the library building and a program of 
short congratulatory addresses by the 
mayor and other citizens was given, 
with musie by the orchestra. The build- 
ing is well arranged and attractive and 
all details have been carried out under 
the careful supervision of Mr. Banta, 
who for months gave daily attention to 








and continued to attend to his daily 
duties. His death came suddenly and 
without pain, as he was stricken in his 
office, June 6; while reading his daily 
paper. He was a prominent member 
of the Presbyterian church and one of 
its elders. Captain Johnston’s wife 
died in 1900 and since that time his 
sister, Mrs. Turner, presided over his 
home. One daughter, Mallie, survives 
him, a senior at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege this year. 

Captain Johnston’s chief interest 
next to his church was that of the 
public library. He founded the Fort 
Dodge library, giving liberally of his 
time and services when the library 
association was weak and struggling. 
The library was at first in the rear of 
his office and he served as librarian. 
He was keenly alive to the possibili- 
ties of the public library as a helpful in- 
fluence in the lives of young people, 
and was therefore active in library ex- 
tension work. He was one of the 
founders of the State Library Asso- 
ciation, and served as its president sev- 
eral times and had been honorary presi- 
dent of the association since 1903. 


When the movement for a Library 
Commission was undertaken he aided 
in securing legislation and was ap- 
pointed by Governor Shaw as one of 
the commissioners, when the commis- 
sion was established in 1900 and was 
reappointed by Governor Cummins and 
held the position continuously until the 
time of his death. _ 

His funeral was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, June 9th, and 
was largely attended; his connection 
with church, G. A. R., the Bar Associa- 
tion, the Federal Court, the Public Li- 
brary and his kindly interest in every- 
one whom he met had given him a 
host of personal friends. Dr. E. E. 
Hastings, his pastor, paid an eloquent 
and heartfelt tribute to Captain John- 
ston. On Sunday evening, July 30th, 
a memorial service was held in the 
church in which the pastors of the 


various churches took part. Add 


his ‘‘Religious Life,’’ by Mr. Pauw 
Farrell, ‘‘As a Citizen;’’ by Miss Ais 
S. Tyler, representing the State Lihm. 
Commission, on his ‘‘Relation to 4. 


Libraries of the State,’’ and by Mr y 


F. Healy, who paid a glowing and ga, 


quent tribute to him as a patriot, gig 


zen and friend. 


‘*His life was gentle, and the el ait 


So mixed in him, that Nature might 
stand up iat 
And say to all the world, ‘This Was a 
man!’ ”’ % 
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A Personal Tribute 

I was deeply impressed with the me 
mark of Jefferson S. Polk at the funeral 
of the pioneer preacher and eduecatg 
of Des Moines—the Rev. J. A. 

The remark was in substance that De 
Nash was one of the greatest men 
had ever known, because imbued 

a passion for service and 

of the requisite ability to render effes. 
tive service in any emergency. Phillips 
Brooks, in one of his sermons, says that 
greatness ‘‘appears to be not so muh 
a certain size as a certain quality ij 
human lives. It may be present in live 
whose range is very small.”’ ini 
finds the greatest man to be “the who 
chooses the right with invincible reg 
lution, who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully whose re- 
liance on truth, on virtue, on God, is 
most unfaltering.”’ 

I quote these almost identical concep 
tions of true greatness from three men 
widely apart in many respects, because 
the three views, taken at different 
angles of vision, so well sustain the 
conclusion reached by me as I 
looked for the last time upon * 
face of my dear friend, . 
Johnston — the conclusion that, this 
‘*kindly, earnest, brave, far 
man,’’ who as a boy and man, as sth 
dent, soldier, citizen, as son, h 


were made by Dr. E. E. Hasting ral 
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